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difficulty getting away, and some were forced to remain.
By the middle of the week there were no Consular
representatives to arrange for their departure, although
they should be, like captains of a ship, the last to leave.
Before we boarded the liner we had confirmation that
the fight was ended ; Petain had already made his " il
faut cesser le combat" speech. While motoring to the
harbour, we stopped to ask the way in a small village
just as a woman rushed out of a house, beside herself
with grief. She had heard Petain's speech on the wire-
less. The girl who served us luncheon at the harbour
was gay and charming until someone told her the news,
when she burst into tears and served the rest of the meal,
red-eyed and sobbing. There was no rejoicing that
France had ceased to fight. There was no sign of anti-
English feeling then among the people; they realized
that their only hope of ridding themselves of the Ger-
mans was through the British. But at a time of intense
disillusionment it is easy to work on people's feelings,
and we knew that the Government would develop their
anti-English theme. We felt no surprise listening to
Paul Baudouin's broadcast on board the boat that Mon-
day evening when he stated: " The forty milling
Frenchmen found themselves before the Battle of France
almost alone against the eighty million Germans to
whom the menace of the Italian Army was added. . . .
Insufficiently prepared for totalitarian warfare, our
fidends and Allies have not been able in time to give the
hdp necessary to the advance guard constituted by die
French Army. That is why our Government, presided